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TI. ROADS, BYWAYS, AND THE PEOPLE WHO USED THEM 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


To say that I-am delighted to see the crowd that is 
here is putting it far beyond my expectations. I have 
lived in Wenham all my years, so far at least. I have 
been to town meeting a great many times and I have been 
to town meeting when there were fewer out than there is 
here tonight. I consider this a compliment, if I may use 
that word. 


I am not going to take up too much of your time 
simply because when this meeting was first suggested back 
possibly last February I said I would take a few minutes, 
ten or fifteen, and I want you people to ask what questions 
you would like to have answered concerning Wenham in its 
earlier days and what led up to some of its changes. There- 
fore, what I am going to say is going to be short. I have 
picked up a few odd items scattered around over the last 
two or three hundred years. I have thrown them together 
ina pile. They are not in order. It is not a business-= 
like venture in any way, shape, or manner. To those of 
you who received the invitation by the mail I am supposed 
to tell you something of the changes that have happened 
in Wenham. A lot of you may think Wenham has changed. 
How do you think Wenham has changed? That is one thing 
I am wondering. 


Wenham, as a town geographically, has not changed, 
but it's the people in the town, together with the coming 
of modern ideas and new inventions that have changed the 
whole outfit. The area of Wenham has remained practically 
the same as it was aiter the several boundaries were ad- 
justed previous to 1700. 


Lord's Hill still remains Lord's Hill and the highest 
point in Wenham. The main drainage system is Miles River 
which has its origin partly in the estate of H. P. McKean 
in East Wenham. It winds its way through Longham Meadow 
up through Wenham Neck over back of my place, crosses Larch 
Row, Walnut Road, finally goes into Hamilton, and, in so 
doing, it only crosses the highway seven different times. 
When it gets into Ipswich it crooks around so many times 
you cannot count it, and the fall of the river is only 
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fourteen inches in the whole Town of Hamilton. So in other 
words, it is estimated that Miles River is approximately 
thirty to thirty-five miles with a fall of only one foot to 
the mile. If Minister Gerrish or John Fiske should come 
back to Wenham, they would have no trouble finding their 
way around simply because the paths, or roads so called, 
are the same today as they traveled. There has been prac- 
tically no difference in the layout either in length or 
iocation simply because some of our new roads have only 
taken the place of-older roads that had been abandoned and 
went into disuse. 


The Main Street out here in its earlier days was simply 
an Indian path known from here to Ipswich as Bay Path. Some- 
time along, no one knows when, a group of people set out some 
elm trees, and it was known as Elm Street. That stood until 
a vote at Town Meeting when Elm Street was discontinued and 
it became Main Street. 


Larch Row and Grapevine Road were known in earliest 
history as a highway leading to Manchester, or Captain West's 
farm. Now Captain West lived in Beverly and owned the land 
between Manchester and Pride's Crossing; therefore, you 
could go to Captain West's farm. 


To those of you who are acquainted over in Wenham Neck, 
you know of Walnut Road. That is a modern name = when I 
was a youngster we called it Depot Street; before that it 
was Captain Ezra Dodge's Lane, and before that it was Peter 
Dodge's Lane and simply went to the foot of the hill and 
turned to the left to Peter Dodge's sawmill. There you 
could go across the brook and go afoot, if you wanted to, 
to what is now Hamilton-Wenham Depot, but the road did not 
cross the brook. 


Arbor Street was simply a path leading to Mingo's 
Corner. You may wonder where Mingo's Corner was - that 
was up at Asbury Grove, and Mingo was a colored servant 
of Ebenezer Lovering and lived somewhere near the junction 
of Asbury and Highland Streets, Asbury Grove, and it was 
only in comparatively modern years that Arbor Street, in 
fact, in 1843 I think it was, was developed and went as far 
as the drive into Howard Perkins! dooryard. In the middle 
of the 1600's Sergeant John Perkins who was living where 
Howard Perkins now lives, applied for a right of way to the 
Town to get to his property, and they laid out a street 
which when I was a youngster, we called Nigger Lane - now 
Perkins Street. : 
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After the County Office established the boundaries, it 
became Perkins Street, and so you might go on with the streets 
so far as Wenham is concerned = where Lord's Hill got its name 
I have yet to find out. As early as 1670 Hezekiah Ober owned 
seventy-five acres which bounded on Lord's Hill and Bass Riv- 
er - so there is nothing new as far as the geographic area 
of Wenham goes. 


Now to go back to the early history of Wenham - when 
the first settlers came, and how many we do not know - Wenham 
was Enon Village, a part of Salem, and the boundary line was 
at what is now Hamilton. The group consisted of the Fair- 
fields, Batchelders, Fiskes, Kimballs, Gotts, Tarboxes, and 
so on, an almost unlimited number of odd names. Most of 
them have now departed and gone. The Dodges do not show up 
until later. 


As Wenham grew, the people of the community, or planta-= 
tion as they called it in some places, became able to sup- 
port a church and pay a minister. Then they were allowed 
to become a settlement by themselves. So in May, 1642, 
Wenham was set off from Salem, and the county records go 
on to say that "Enon shall be called Wenham" and should send 
a deputy to the general court; but we did not get our Charter 
until sometime the following September, so if you want to 


celebrate, you have any time in the summer to carry out your 
intentions. 


After these people got the Town started, others came 
in, and we had men of all kinds and descriptions and of all 
trades. They were common workmen; carpenters, part-time 
carpenters, bricklayers, weavers, etc. Fairfield was a wood- 
turner, Josiah Dodge, Jr., was a cotton weaver, so you can 
go on down the list of common, everyday occupations combined 
with the art of earning a living by farming and trading. 


The most conspicuous of our early settlers was Rev. 
John Fiske who was born in England and graduated from Imman- 
nel College. He was in Salem in 1637 and received a grant 
of land in Wenham to which he moved about 1640. He is 
credited with bringing with him servants and a good col-= 
lection of tools of husbandry and carpentry. He organized 
the first church of which he became the Town's first minis- 
ter. He gave ten acres of his land located near the meeting 
house to the Town and may have helped in the construction of 
the first meeting house. He was also a man of more than 
ordinary finances, for tradition says Mrs. Fiske dressed in 
what some people considered to be beyond her husband's fi- 
nancial ability. Therefore, she was presented in court for 
being extravagant. However, the Rev. John Fiske was able to 
convince the court that he had an income of which the public 
did not know. 
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In the fall of 1654 Rev. John Fiske was invited to go 
to help settle the Town of Chelmsford. This offer was de- 
bated until the following May when he and twelve families 
in town moved to their new homes. The loss of the minister 
and these families worked a severe hardship on both the Town 
and the newly-organized Church. Among those who followed 
their minister to Chelmsford was Richard Goldsmith. Later, 
on a visit to Wenham on Sunday, May 18, 1673, after the 
morning service he received an invitation to dine with the 
minister, Antipas Newman, at his house. While seated at 
the table, the house was struck by lightning, killing Gold- 
smith and the dog under the table. 


Wenham as a whole was strictly an agricultural place, 
and it was common custom for the father of a family to own 
anywhere from fifty to seventy-five to two hundred acres. 
In fact, Mrs. Cole had a list saying that when the Town 
was set off, Salem had already granted sixteen hundred 
acres of land to the residents of this area. Now as the 
families grew up and if the family was sizable, the father 
would split up the farm, give the son an area of his own, 
and he would start his own family and his own farm. So it 
continued up to about the third generation, and then it was 
that there were no more lands to be cut up and divided, and 
they had to go elsewhere. So in the meantime the Town was 
passing through the experience of several Indian Wars and 
the French-Indian War, and Wenham always provided its quota 
to the Army as far as the military end went. 


As those soldiers went to the various military sites, 
especially to Canada, Louisburg and Ticonderoga, they were 
bound to pass through New Hampshire and Vermont. There 
they got their eyes on what they considered beautiful land 
which they could have for almost nothing. Some of it was 
given to them because the Continental government was not 
able to pay the soldiers for services in the Army so you 
will find that a lot of Wenham people left the Town and went 
on up there down through New Hampshire, Vermont and Maine. 

The Blue Hills district was very attractive to a lot of them, 
and if you take a ride even today and go to Hillsboro, Antrim, 
New Boston, Linebrook or any of these places, you are bound 

to meet people whose ancestors came from Wenham. That brought 
about a condition where distance made it somewhat inconvenient 
and was covered by horse and team, oxen, or on foot. 


Now to change the line of thought for just a moment, I 
want you to go with me to a home in Beverly. The year is 
1829, and you are going to a wedding. The bride is 23 years 
old; the groom is 25, and at the close of the wedding, the 
marrying parson prays long and hard and earnestly that divine 
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Providence would shine upon them because the bride was going 
so far away from home and acquaintances - a distance of sixty- 
five miles, and that was to New Boston, New Hampshire. Now 

I do not remember the groom, but I have always honored his 
name because his name is my middle name, Abraham, and in ap- 
preciation of what I might be later on, he started the first 
bank account I ever had. As for Augusta, the bride, she was 
my grandmother, and I do remember her. 


Now to go back to some of the things that my grand- 
parents did. One thing was to move back to Wenham in 1834. 
Just to show you how people had to do and had to work - 
on one occasion he wanted a horse, so on Saturday morning 
he hitched up the team he had, and he and mother, as he 
always called her, went to New Boston. They visited friends 
and relatives and in the process of travel he went to several 
towns, finally located the horse he wanted which was in Ware, 
New Hampshire. He paid $225 for it, brought it back to New 
Boston, and on the following morning: he left New Boston with 
the horse tied behind the carriage. He left at 8:00 a.m. 
and at 10:30 p.m. was home in my yard. That shows you what 
travel conditions were at that time. Another time the same 
individual, at the age of 68, wanted a yoke of oxen, so he 
started and went to Brighton, bought his oxen, got a lunch, 
and before sunset had the oxen home on my property. He 
walked the distance of some thirty miles in eight and one= 
half hours. What he did, others no doubt would do or were 
able to do. With that explanation you can see how things 
happened. Travel was a real proposition to them. 


Now it is 1710, and the first stage went through Wen- 
ham from Newburyport to Boston. If you go down the Main 
Street today you will see three stones one-half mile apart 
by which they computed the fares at so much per mile. 
Following that in 1762 was some type of a wheeled vehicle 
drawn by two fast horses which would pick up the mail from 
Portsmouth and take it to Boston and return in the remark- 
ably short time of five days. The coming of the stage 
meant that people living in the outside areas moved to the 
center of Town because it afforded them the opportunity to 
work in Boston or Salem or wherever they wished. Therefore, 
Wenham Neck began to fade away because the population shifted. 
The first steam train went to Ipswich in 1839, and it was not 
until 1855 that the horsecars came. When the first auto came, 
I do not know. 


Now to go back to some of the industries. As I first 
mentioned, John Shepley got permission to build a malt mill 
on what is known as Raccoon Brook which drained out of the 
skating rink and then into Pleasant Pond. How much of a 
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success he made of it I do not know but a few years later, 
John Porter picked up the idea and evidently made a success 
of it. If you go down to the foot of Walnut Road, looking 
to Wenham Depot, turn and look upstream or to the left where 
the meadow appears to close in, and if you walk up there to- 
day, you will find what is the remains of White and Fair- 
field's sawmill. How long it operated I do not know, but 
there is quite a precise account in Town records of how it 
should be operated, as to the expense and upkeep and how 
they shared expenses. Up at the top of the hill was where 
the so-called Magee House stood which was formerly the John 
Dennis homestead. 


It may surprise you to know the road came down to the 
foot of Walnut Road to the bridge where John White lived, 
went on the southerly side of White's house, the southerly 
side of the river until it got to a point in an elbow in the 
brook, then turned and came across the land now owned by 
Dr. Scott and came out where Mrs. Ashworth's house now stands. 
That is back in 1694. You can hardly visualize this because 
it is gone and forgotten and only mentioned in a very few 
deeds. 


John Dodge, the son of Richard the First, built a grist 
and sawmill on Miles River on Dodge Street below the church. 
You go there today, and you can see the stone work which 
maintains the dam where he carried a six-foot head of water. 
According to regulations he would put up the flashboard the 
first of November and had to let the water down not later 
than May first, and at times he was accused by the voters 
of the Town at town meeting of flooding the road at Grape- 
vine Bridge so they could not travel it. Evidently that was 
aes usable water than at any of the other mills here in 

enham. 


Living just across the brook and up on the bank at one 
time there was an old gentleman by the name of Knowlton. 
That was back when all the young people were angels but 
their wings had not begun to sprout, and one morning Mr. 
Knowlton got up and found his oxcart down in the millpond 
so when the occasion arose, he pulled it out and back up 
in the yard where he had it before. He said he would like 
to know who the little devils were who played that trick, 
so he put some hay in it and waited a few days, watched 
his chance, got in under the hay, and much to his surprise, 
he was in the millpond himself’ 


After Wenham soldiers came back, they had different 


types of military titles, and out of respect, perhaps - 
somewhat an oddity for Wenham = practically everybody was 
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called not by their full name; for example, there was Squire 
Kimpball, Squire Thorne, Master Conant, Col. Porter, Col. 
Brown, Deacon Jacob, Deacon Patch. These were all here in 
Wenham Center. In Wenham Neck we had Deacon William, Dea- 
con Nichols, Deacon Richard, Master Steven, Deacon George, 
Major Richard, Captain Ezra, Major Andrew. All Dodges? 


Up to as late as Mrs. E. B. Cole's father, who was 
Frank Macomber Dodge, he was always Frank Macomber or F. M., 
and many of you here remember my father who was always 
called Willie P. Everyone knew he was a Dodge - that went 
without saying. 


The social life of the community consisted largely of 
three long sermons on Sunday and lecture night during the 
week, all held at the meeting house. Also each town was 
supposed to maintain an ordinary or tavern for the accom- 
modation of strangers and travelers. Therefore, in 1655 
Samuel Foster was licensed to draw strong water for the 
accommodation of travelers. No doubt some of the natives 
traveled, too. Later on, on what you know as the carbarn 
lot, was Squire Thorne's Tavern, and on the corner of 
Larch Row the brick house was Lummus! Tavern. Both of 
those places had open bars and at town meeting there was 
always a fight on between Dr. Killam and Squire Thorne as 
to the rights and wrongs of selling liquor in the Town of 
Wenham. How long that lasted I do not know, but the story 
goes that later on rum was sold in the grocery store where 
every day people came to buy a glass, and for holidays they 
bought more. About that time William Rainer was hauled 
into court for smoking tobacco in the streets of Salem. 

I do not know what they would do today? 


Do you notice as I do on Sunday mornings when service 
is over, the congregation comes outside the church, weather 
permitting, to stand in groups and gossip? What is said, 
what news is passed, I do not know because I come home and 
let them talk. Now, back about that time a certain woman 
whose name I have forgotten was in the party. She was 
delighted to inform the Wenham people that while the psalm 
had been said and the congregation was singing she saw the 
minister take tobacco. Times, I think, have changed. I 
have never seen that done! 


That for the most part covers a general outline of what 
you might have seen in early Wenham. They were hard-working 
people, industrious, and saved their money, and enjoyed life 
as we do today. In the early history of Wenham a stranger 
went through town and in talking to Minister Gerrish, he said, 
"Wenham is a delightful paradise; a beautiful place to live.” 
I still think so. Thank you for listening. 
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WENHAM AS IT USED TO BE: PART TWO 
THE RED SCHOOL HOUSE AT WENHAM NECK 


Taken from the tape recording of a talk given on 
September 30, 1964 at a joint meeting 
of the Hamilton Historical Association and the 


Wenham Historical Association. 


By 


LOUIS A. DODGE 


Wenham Historical Association and Museum, Inc. 
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II. THE RED SCHOOL HOUSE AT WENHAM NECK 


I do not propose to preach a sermon tonight, and on 
the other hand, I have a subject here in mind that a month 
ago was in moth balls, so to speak. Foolishly one morning, 
as I often do, I came into the Museum, and I showed Mrs. 
Munier a copy, a report, you might say, from a school mas= 
ter who taught school in the brick school at Wenham Neck, 
and that is a clipping from the Beverly Times as of 1900. 

I have had it and have never made any particular use of it 
until I showed it to Mrs. Munier. From that she got me 

into this scrape here tonight. From.then on I had to be 

an engineer, a draftsman and a research advisor, and I don't 
know what not. From periodic meetings with her, we have 
made designs and plans, corrected them, and recorrected 

them and what you see hanging up here are the results. 


But before I go on to tell you anything about the old 
schoolhouse, I thought you might be interested to know a 
little of how the school came into being. My criticism 
of a lot of historians is that they begin in the middle 
of something and they often stop, as I say, before they 
get ashore. Therefore they leave you wandering around in 
the middle. Now the first mention of a school here in 
Wenham I got from the town records and is dated 1700. It 
says that "Thomas Fiske, appointed to keep a school in 
town for the year ensuing to teach the youths to read and 
write; he be given his taxes and what else he can collect.” 
In 1704, "the selectmen shall take care of providing for 
a school for the ensuing year and the scholars shall pay 
for their learning." You want to remember that from this 
point on, the inhabitants were going through a trying period 
of town history in which we had Indian Wars, not only wars, 
but they were clearing their land and building their houses, 
building their meeting houses and everything that went with 
it. Therefore money meant something. Along with that, we 
come down to 1704 and it is "ordered to be payed to Mr. 
William Rogers in full of his account" because they are 
settling up his account, for he was Town Clerk at that time. 
He also took care of the meeting house and then if he had 
time he could keep school for the next year. 


We'll move along down to 1732 and a new name appears 
on the list, and that is one of the graduates of the first 
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class from Harvard College. That was Daniel Dodge, who was 
born and brought up and lived most of his time on Rubbly 
Road where the headquarters of the Iron Rail group now is. 
Moving along quickly, we find that there is an interval of 
about a year each, few over two years, of various individ- 
uals who appear to be students from college who get certain 
time off and whether they teach school for practice or for 
money to help them in their further studies, I do not know. 
But that is the way you will find the thing goes, up to 
1740 when Jonathan Perkins comes along and he is hired "to 
teach the scholars reading, writing and the cipher, for six 
months for five pounds per month and his board.” That is 
the first reference to Mathematics that I have found in 
Town records. During this period, money becomes valueless 
almost, and at this time the minister's salary jumps from 
seventy pounds to three hundred fifty pounds per year. 
Moving along quickly, the schools traveled along, something 
happened which I have not had time to look up; but for some 
unknown reason, like people today, they got disgusted with 
the selectmen, thinking they weren't doing their duty, and 
for the first time, we have a record of a school committee 
being appointed, and that consisted of Lt. Cornelius Baker, 
Tyler Porter and Joshua Orne. That represents one man from 
the three districts, the west, the center and the east part 
of the town. That also used to be the custom in choosing 
our selectmen. 


The time moves along and in 1782 they raised 300 pounds 
for the town expenses and out of that, 50 pounds is for the 
use of schools. There was another thing that was quite in- 
teresting and that was that at the time when they probably 
appointed our school committee it is evident that the Town 
of Wenham like other towns, was called into court because 
our schools were not good enough, with the possibility of 
the town being fined if they did not improve. You will 
notice that it was voted to change the system and at this 
time it seems as though the English money began to disappear, 
and our dollar and cents system comes in. In 1797 they 
voted to raise $633.33 for the town's use, of which $100 
was for the use of the schools. I might go along, but I 
won't bother you with a lot of that. Then came a period 
when the school master wanted help and on those occasions, 
as I should have said before, there is no record of any 
school house. The schools were all kept in private houses 
and in some cases, some women were allowed to teach. I can 
produce quite a collection of bills where they got the fabu- 
lous price of 10¢ a week for fuel; and in one case, there 
was a woman appointed to teach because she was qualified, 
they thought, and she evidently taught sensibly. I do not 
know just what that means. Now that is a general run of 
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how schools stayed here in Wenham. It appears that it was 
the people of the neighborhood who wished to have schools 

in their own locations. That is why there were three or 
four different divisions here in town. There was the West 
End, the Center; and Wenham Neck began at the bridge on 
Miles River and extended easterly until it came to what we 
call Dish Water Brook, below the Charles Davis place. And 
beyond that was the East or Little Comfort and I am told 
tonight, by a friend of mine that he has the honor of gradu- 
ating from "Dish Water Academy". That's a new name for town 
history. 


It is evident that children enjoyed themselves as much 
under those hardships, as we would call it today, as they 
do today, only under different conditions. I have here in 
hand a copy of a verse written by a girl, 17 years old, 
March 3, 1835: 


"Behold a happy band appears 

Away away to school. 

The shouts of joy now fill their ears 
Away away to school. 

The voices ring, their hands they wave 

As each heart rebounds with vigor brave - 
Away away to school." 


That does not look as though she was very much disappointed. 
That was written by Anna Edwards, who, a few years later, 
married John Conant IV and in the process of time, she be- 
came the mother of Evelyn Conant to which some here tonight 
are related. 


Now to go back to what you are all waiting for: the 
story of the school house. That is one of the most singular 
things that I have run up against because we started from 
practically a blank wall. We did not know who was the 
teacher, and we did not know anything about the school 
house. Being somewhat of an engineer and an architect, I 
put things together to the best advantage and so now I am 
going to ask you in your mind's eye, so to speak, to go with 
me. We will go up Main Street to the Brick House, which, 
by the way, as some of know, was formerly a Masonic Head- 
quarters, and its area has always been known as the Brick 
House Corner. Now we'll go down Larch Row until we come to 
Miles River. This is where the Neck District begins, and 
we'll keep going until we come to the four corners, and 
right on the corner where Mrs. Osgood's white farmhouse now 
stands, and at the junction of Walnut Road, at some space 
hard to locate, stood this little brick school house, built 
in 1813. It was located in such a way that it was out in 
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the road. It was only 25 feet by 18 feet in dimensions. 
The writer of this piece, who turned out to be Issachar 
Lefavour, defined it by saying that it faced down street 

to the southward, which would be down Dodges Row. You 
entered at the end through a door and at either side of the 
door was what he called two pigeon hole windows. I don't 


know exactly what those were. 


When you got inside, you 


came into that part of the building - I have allowed only 
7 feet = and that was designed for the boys to hang their 
coats and hats on one side; in the center was the chimney, 
and beyond that was the wood shed, and room for the girls 


to hang their clothing. 


After they had gone through that 


procedure, they were supposed to take their seats and you 
will find that there is a center aisle 42" in width that 
went the length of the building and also another one of 
42" which crossed it, and in the center was a place where 
the master stood or sat on a stool with a desk half the 


size of this one right here. 


This is not his desk. In 


that school later, they did away with the fireplace and 
they had a box stove at the rear end with a smoke pipe 
going the length of the building into the original chim- 
ney. The school house was lighted by two windows on each 
side, giving it plenty of light, and the seats were so ar- 
ranged that the boys sat on what would be the right hand 
side with their backs to the street and the girls were on 


the opposite side facing. 
was a low bench where the first 
a rough description, as near as 


In the center of the main aisle 
graders sat. Now that is 
I can define it from this 


article in the paper. Issachar Lefavour as an old man 


did a wonderful job in defining 


it, and he goes on to say 


that whenever company came they could have their choice of 
sitting on a bench if there was any room or else they could 
go to the neighbors and borrow a chair. The auditorium, so 
to speak, was only about 18 feet square. Now here is a 

list of the pupils, which are mentioned by name, and if you 


will bear with me I will attempt to read it. This is for 
the winter of 1836-37: 


Gabriel Gently 
Downing Gently 
John Gently 
Charles Holden 
David Holden 
Jefferson Webber 
John Webber 
Eldridge Webber 
William B. Dodge 
Francis M. Dodge 
Jacob Dodge 
Robert Dodge 


John H. Dodge 
George F. Dodge 
James McCann 
John McCann 
Josiah Hull 

Ira Ricker 

Ira Batchelder 
Richard Dodge 
Robert F. Dodge 
James Lee 
Aaron Lee 

John Burchstead 
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Simon Caswell 
Theodore Dodge 
Daniel P. Dodge 
Josiah Hadlock 
Elizabeth P. Dodge 
Adeline Dodge 
Lucy Dodge 
Elizabeth Edwards 
Harriet Edwards 
Assineth Whipple 
Lydia F. Dodge 
Sally P. Dodge 


Robert Whipple Hiram Roberts Mary Ann Dodge 
Jacob Whipple John Tindley Sally Dodge 
Simon Dodge Abraham Knowlton Sophia Dodge 
Charles Gallup Thomas Archibald Elizabeth Lee 
Charles Munroe Henry A. Bailey Susan Dodge 
Charles Hawkins Ezra Andrews Sarah A. Hadlock 
Francis S. Dodge Joseph Caswell Mary Adeline Dodge 
Joseph G. Dodge Elizabeth Babcock Judith Clarke 
Mary Elizabeth Dodge Mary Ann Batchelder Nancy Webber 
Elizabeth Gently Elizabeth Burchstead Mary Webber 
Mary Ann Batchelder Fanny Burchstead Martha Dodge 
Harriet M. Batchelder Angelina Burchstead Nancy Dodge 
Elizabeth Batchelder Mary Ann Hawkins Cynthia Webber 
Elizabeth Holden Olive Hawkins Nancy K. Dodge 


There is approximately the greater part of the scholars 
that filled the little school house the winter of 1836 and 
‘37. If you can imagine how they handled them, your imagina- 
tion is better than mine. Now some of these scholars came 
from, we'll say, the Gordon College vicinity, Walnut Road, 
Larch Row, and Dodge Street. And in looking them over and 
lumping them together I have found it to represent about 
thirty-five families. Now can you imagine thirty-five 
families from that area today, when we think we have grown 
as a town? We have not, and one of the funny things about 
it is, that I find that the amount of money allotted to the 
various districts at one time was only allotted to that dis- 
trict in proportion to what that district paid for taxes. 
Therefore the East end of Wenham being thinly populated got 
less than any of them in town, and there you will find in 
the rest of the town record, that almost without exception, 
they favored that end of the town by giving them $10 or $15 
extra. 


Now, in looking that list over and going back to what 
our instructor had to say, he said that out of the group that 
he had the privilege of teaching, there came professors, 
teachers, town officials, reliable business men and a D.D. 
Now, one family represents William B. Dodge and Lydia F. 
Dodge. They lived in what is now the Burnham house that is 
burned on Larch Row.* Gabriel and Downing, John and Eliza- 
beth Gently were living down where Charles Davis is living. 
Daniel P., Elizabeth R., and Sophia Dodge were the children 
of Ezra Dodge who lived at the upper end, at the hill, rather, 
of Walnut Road where the Curtis family live now, and living 
with them were Joseph and Sarah Hadlock. These Hadlocks 
were distant relatives of Major Andrew Dodge, Capt. Ezra 
Dodge's ward. Something had happened in the family and they 
sent them to relatives for schooling. James, Aaron, and 


*No longer standing, 1968. 
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Elizabeth Lee lived up back of my house; nothing left there 
today but the old cellar hole. Mary Elizabeth Dodge was one 
of my relatives and became the mother of the Perkins family 
here on Main Street, Wenham. Mary Adeline Dodge was the 
daughter of Dr. Samuel who was an early physician here in 
town. He died at the age of 33 and she went and lived with 
her aunt in Tamworth, N.H.' .Francis M. Dodge, Jacob E. Dodge, 
and Lucy B. Dodge are names that are familiar to most of you, 
and Francis M. was school committeeman here in town for many 
years. He was a professor at two or more colleges, one in 
Redwing, Minnesota and the other - I can't say now. Robert, 
Jacob, and Assineth Whipple were the children of Judith 
Dodge, sister of my grandfather who married Dr. Whipple of 
N.H. She died reasonably early in life and these are her 
children that came back to Wenham to live with her parents. 
Now perhaps, to do justice to teachers, I often wonder how 
much of their personal religious life is carried beyond them 
to their scholars of which they have charge and care during 
their younger days. In coming to that, the most religious 
family developed were known as Master Stephen Dodge, Dea- 
con George F. Dodge, Joseph G. Dodge who was a deacon and 
member of the Wenham Congregational Church and later a dea- 
con of the Dane Street Church in Beverly, and the Reverend 
John H. Dodge. Now if you will take another short trip 

with me, we'll go down Dodges Row to the Dodge cemetery. 

You will find on your right a marble stone on which the 
inscription is nearly gone, scarcely readable, only as you 
write it out letter by letter, but nevertheless, here is 
what is to be found: John H. Dodge, graduate of Amherst 
College in 1856, also graduated from Andover Theological 
School, ordained as a missionary from the Wenham Congrega- 
tional Church September 21, 1859. Missionary to West Africa, 
stationed at Sherbico Island, returning, he ministered two 
years at the church in Wendell, Massachusetts, where he was 
suddenly called to his reward, June 13, 1863, age 35 years. 
And there is the picture of his stone. 


We have covered the ground, to a certain extent, but 
I have only broken the crust of the history of Wenham 
schools, but nevertheless the little brick schoolhouse is 
a thing of the past. It disappeared in 1854, when, in 
consideration of the moving from the location on Walnut 
Street, it was moved down next to the Baptist Church. 
There for the sum of $800 was probably built what was 
known as the Wenham Neck School from which I had the privi- 
lege of wading back and forth in stormy weather at least. 
And in making that transfer, they discovered, when they had 
the papers ready to sign, that they had forgotten to give 
Mrs. Major Andrew Dodge any pay for her right of dower. So 
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Smith Gallup, who was one of the school committee at the 
time generously contributed the enormous sum of ten cents. 


Now to change the story a little, I have further 
admiration for Issachar Lefavour, for he tells how when he 
finished his daily work, he boarded with the Major, as they 
called him, Major Andrew Dodge, which would be at Mrs. Os- 
good's farmhouse. After the evening meal was over, the 
Major would leave his seat, go to the mantel piece, take 
down the Bible, read a favorite portion and stand behind 
a straight leather-back chair for a rest and there he would 
thank the Almighty God for the privileges of living on Wen- 
ham Neck and we know not how much more. 


Now there is another bright and shining light that is 
practically forgotten. I never found the name in only one 
case, and that is the name of Rebecca Goldsmith. She was 
teacher there around 1833 and '34, and when she had nothing 
else to do, probably on Saturdays, she invited the children 
to come there and through her efforts was started the Sun- 
day School at Wenham Neck. At that time, some of the 
neighbors were in the habit of coming to the school house 
for Sunday services. During the week they would have 
cottage prayer meetings at the various houses up and down 
the street and on one particular evening, at a particular 
house on Dodges Row, the home of Mrs. Hannah Edwards, at the 
close of a short prayer meeting, they had a business meeting 
and then and there it was that they decided that the time 
had come to organize and build and have a church at Wenham 
Neck. On the 12th day of October, 1835, under ordinary 
procedure and as a member of the Salem Baptist Association 
of Churches, there was formed in a legal way what is known 
as the Wenham Neck Church and the sermon preached at that 
time was "Here Is Little Jacob, How Will He Survive?" The 
Baptist Church of Wenham Neck today, from my point of view, 
is a glowing monument to the efforts of Rebecca Goldsmith 
and Issachar Lefavour. Thank you. 
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WENHAM AS IT. USED TO BE: PART THREE 
THE DODGE PROPERTY: 
STORY OF THE FARM AND LAND FROM 1790 - c. 1887 


Taken from the tape recording of a talk given 
on April 22, 1965 at the annual meeting of 


the Wenham Historical Association. 
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III. THE DODGE PROPERTY: 
STORY OF THE FARM AND LAND FROM 1790 - c. 1887 


I am the eighth generation from the Richard Dodge who 
first located on Wenham Neck in 1628. I belong to a group, 
who for the most part, all through their lifetime were com- 
mon everyday farmers. Therefore, if I claim to be anything, 
I should claim to be a farmer. I have worked at all kinds 
of things connected with it, much to my dislike at times; 
however, there is a story connected with farming which has 
to do with every community, because, when our first settlers 
came to this area, they had to be farmers or go hungry. 
There were no stores where they could go and buy dinners 
all prepared and frozen, but they had to take care of them- 
selves. They had two things staring them in the face; one 
was starvation and one was need of shelter. Therefore they 
had to provide their own food, and they had to prepare their 
own housing in the meantime. Yet out of this group we had 
men who had other trades. Nevertheless, they had to be 
part-time farmers. Just to name a few, we go back to the 
Fairfields, and he was a woodturner, and Claflin was a tan- 
ner. Nathaniel Waldron was a bricklayer. So it would go 
from trade to trade, and in the process of a very little 
time, you find that they worked for each other to carry 
out the requirements of their neighbors, and they swapped 
labor rather than swap money, because cash was almost un- 
known to them. In other words it was a world of barter. 


When I was asked to attempt to address you here to- 
night my idea was to go back and try to paint a picture, 
if I may use that description, of what town life uscd to 
be. Some of my pet stories which I have been telling in 
earlier parts of WENHAM AS IT USED TO BE imply that there 
are changes, and, in fact, I have come to learn that there 
is only one thing in the universe that is permanent, and 
that is the element of change. Now this may sound odd to 
you, but, nevertheless, it is true, and that has been going 
on ever since the world was made, and it is still present 
with us. 


For facts, and so on, I have taken the liberty to use 
figures and records of my own family, for which I apologige, 
as I do not consider my family any smarter than any of the 
others. The unusual thing about it is that I can produce 
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figures which perhaps cannot be matched in other families 
who were, in a way, working under the same conditions, 
therefore this story of farming goes back as old as the 
civilization of our individual community. 


From farming, one of the oldest trades known to man, 
and from your common every day farms have come some of the 
nation's smartest individuals. On one occasion tradition 
tells me of a young man in New Hampshire who was working 
on the farm. It was haying time; and at that time it was 
hand mowing and he disliked the idea. He complained that 
his scythe didn't hang right, and he didn 't like it. He 
growled so much about it, he was finally told if he knew 
so much about it, and he knew how to hang it - go to it. 
So he hung it up in the tree and went to school and was 
later known as Daniel Webster, the lawyer. Now to come 
back to Essex County you can imagine yourself being in 
Ipswich and you take the road through what used to be called 
Candlewood, and as soon as you cross a narrow creek you are 
in that part of Essex commonly called "Hog Town" at that 
time. On your right you will see a drumlin in the middle 
of a marsh - now covered with evergreen trees - on which 
was at that time, one or more farms; and from that farm 
came one of the most noted lawyers of Essex County, and I 
refer to Rufus Choate whose portrait is now hanging in the 
Essex County Court House. This is only a sample of what 
has been produced on the.farm. 


Along with thinking of the idea of how a farm used to 
be operated the idea came to me that some of you present 
would not know the area that I have in mind speaking about. 
Some of you younger people coming to Wenham, I find, do not 
know Wenham as I do. I have here behind me this map of Wen=- 
ham that I drew several years ago, not with the idea of dis- 
playing it publicly but more for historical purposes. It 
is a map of the entire Town of Wenham to the scale of 400 
feet and to tell you a little more about it, we will start 
here at Wenham Lake, come up the main road to the cemetery 
and come up along to the center of Wenham right here. Here 
is Friend Court. Then continue up to the Brick House corner 
which is the junction of what used to be known as the high- 
way leading to Manchester - now Larch Row. The brick house 
was built about 1810 and was used as a Masonic Tavern. The 
sign is still on display over here at the museum. Now as 
we go down Larch Row we come to the Boston and Maine rail- 
road track and pass through a 200 acre grant to Samuel Smith, 
one of the earliest grants in Wenham. We will continue to 
Miles River which flows northeasterly and crosses under Wal- 
nut Road on its way to Ipswich. Right in this area is the 
location I have in mind tonight. On the left side is land 
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independent of my property, in the last few years known as 
the estate of Bessie Preston Cutler, now deceased. On the 
right side of Larch Row is the land that is now taxed to 

me. Part of my area includes the northern end of a 1000 
acre grant, joining Beverly, which was granted to the Balches, 
the Conants, and the Raymonds, known as the Old Planters and 
that group before Winthrop came to Salem-as Governor. That 
is the story on a large scale. Here is the same area to a 
smaller scale and these various pins represent former houses 
that were located on my property, with the exception of this 
one here which was granted by the town of Salem to Henry 
Haggert, cow keeper at Enon in 1642. That never was in- 
cluded in my farm although it was owned at one time by some 
of my ancestors. We are interested in these various lines 
right here. Now, if you will, this is where I live on Larch 
Row. Here is the Longham Property. This is a big open 
field in front of my house where the neighbors come and 
watch the pheasants. At one time, if you could have been 
here during the period of the recession of the ice age, 
there is no question in my mind that this entire area was 

an island. As the ice receded Miles River cut a new chan- 
nel so that it went way around the present location, but it 
used to go nearer my house. Now that is neither here nor 
there as far as farming goes. 


One of the first Wenham settlers was John Abbey. In 
1638 Salem granted him a strip of land and in passing of 
time John Abbey, Jr., sold out to Nathaniel Waldron in 1698. 
I do not know anything in particular about the Waldron fam- 
ily only either Waldron himself or his wife is supposed to 
have been an Indian. I assume it would be more apt to be 
his wife. Also granted to Alexander Maxey were several 
acres by the town of Wenham, and he had only a life interest 
as long as he and his family remained in town, but they 
stayed long enough so that his son, David Maxey, died here 
at the age of 92 or 93. At the death of David Maxey the 
daughter sold out to Nathaniel Waldron, so you see how the 
little pieces are all falling together to make the big piece. 
Now Nathaniel Waldron got all of this area, and he had Nath- 
aniel, Jr., who I assume must have been a seafaring man, but 
Nathaniel, Sr., gave to his grandson, Edward, "the house he 
now lives in". Whether this house or that house were stand- 
ing at the same time I have no way of knowing: Here is the 
present so-called Burnham house* built by Jacob Dodge for 
his daughter, Mary, who married William Thorn Dodge. In the 
back has been added a small ell which is the old Edward 
Waldron house. All is bounded northeast by the road. It 
is still possible to trace the old original road which was 
to the northeast of the first house that Nathaniel, Sr., 
owned. How long that remained we do not know. Here is an 


*Now entirely gone, 1968. 
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old bridge, and from here the road went by the southerly 
side of what is now Mr. Reynolds! house and came out his 
driveway onto Larch Row. Therefore this strip of road 

from Reynolds! driveway to the Burnham house wasn't built 
till 1717. Now we have this property all in the hands of 
the Waldrons. Edward Waldron had a daughter, Mary, who 
married a Robert Hibbard, and they had a house up in here. 
When and how she came into possession of that I do not 

know because there appear to be unrecorded deeds, but 
nevertheless, that will come into the picture later on. 

Now Edward Waldron sold out to Joseph White so he is com- 
ing in, and he took all through here and acquired most of 
the land of the Woodberrys and Conants and clear through 

to Dodge Street. This Joseph White only stayed here a few 
years, went back to Salem after the Revolution, and became 

a victim of the Crowninshield-Knapp murder that was so noted 
for a long period. After White went back to Salem, Nathan 
Brown owned it for a very few years, then conveyed this 

area all through here to Jacob Dodge, Jr., my great grand- 
father. And that is the end of chapter one of the farm as 
it used to be. So you see times have changed - all of these 
have passed away, and as the writing goes, "beneath the sod 
they now are laid, whereon they lived and worked and prayed." 


While all this had been active on this side of the 
road, the Cutler property had passed into the ownership of 
Captain Jacob Dodge who was born in the middle part of the 
1700's. He became the father of twelve children some of 
whom went to Hampton Falls, N. H. William is buried in 
Ipswich and is known as William the merchant. He was in 
the fishing business, owned several boats, and dried his 
fish on what is now Little Neck. In that group, a Dodge = 
Sara ~ married James Lee of Manchester, and her father came 
along and bought this area of Henry Haggert and gave it to 
his daughter. This father, Jacob, Jr., lived in the house 
which stood where the present stone posts are at the en- 
trance to the land where Mrs. Cutler's, now Louis Cabot's, 
estate is. The house has been moved across the way, and is 
now occupied (1965) by E. P. Motley. In 1792 Jacob Dodge 
makes his will and divides his property - the house, in the 
center of the chimney in the garret to the center of the 
chimney in the cellar and one end, he gave to his son, 
Abraham; and the other he gave to his son Jacob, and that 
is the half which comes into my family. So here you have 
the family relationship which a few years later drew at 
least five families together Saturday nights to have a sup- 
per and social evening. That is the story of the farm as 
far as that goes. 


Now things are changing and Jacob Dodge's family had 
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grown up. His oldest daughter Mary had married William 
Thorn Dodge, whose father, John Thorn Dodge kept the tavern 
on what we call the "car barn lot" opposite the church. 
Jacob Dodge, Mary's father, turned the farm over to her and 
her husband (see page 5) and bought 90 acres of what is now 
the Wenham Golf Course, but owned it only a very few months. 
Jacob had a sister Sara, who had married a John Dodge, son 
of Ambrose Dodge of Hamilton, and lived in that part known 
as "over the river", and probably is that oldest house which 
is on your left as soon as you cross Miles River, before you 
come to the parting of the road at the foot of Brown's Hill. 


Now telephones and the telegraph had not been heard of, 
but news had a way of traveling, and it wasn't long before 
Jacob Dodge got word that there was land for sale in New 
Boston, N. H. In thefall , Jacob and Benjamin Edwards went 
to New Boston, whether by horseback I do not know, but I 
still have Jacob's saddle which he might have used. At 
New Boston, they met the sons of a man who had put in a lot 
of service during the war, the Revolution, I would say, and 
he had been awarded 400 acres for his compensation. This 
acreage was for sale, and Jacob signed a paper, with Benja- 
min Edwards as a witness, making a down payment requesting 
them to deliver a deed before April lst. Well and good. 

In less than a month he received the deed of the 400 acres, 
and the total cost was $5000. Jacob moved from Wenham to 
New Boston February 11, 1810, where he and his youngest 

son, Jacob, died of spotted fever in 1814. There are two 

or three different names for the same complaint; some 

called it spotted fever, some tick fever, or you may call 

it whatever you are a mind to. It was a contagious disease, 
now thought to be typhus fever, and at the death of the two 
men, father and son, no funeral services were held in order 
to keep the public away. All of their clothing and belong- 
ings were burned. Today in a small walled -in section which 
stood beside what was the location of an early meeting house 
in New Boston, you will find two black slate stones in among 
the bushes, which mark the resting place of Jacob Dodge, Jr. 
and his son Jacob. There ends the story of anything I can 
tell you of New Boston concerning my great-grandfather. 


3 


One of Jacob's sons, Abraham, recorded that the family 
removed from New Boston to Wenham in 1817. This Abraham was 
my grandfather. You will find that at that time there were 
three or four men in this neighborhood by the name of Abra- 
ham Dodge. There was Abraham Dodge, Sr., who owned the 
Cutler, or the Cabot property, and there was a grandson, 
Abraham 3rd, and my grandfather was known as "Abraham on 
the hill", and at times he was "New Boston Abraham". At 
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the same time, living on Dodge Street below the Church at 
Wenham Neck was another Abraham Dodge, who was second cousin, 
who was known as "Abraham, down the valley", and to some he 
was called "Stuttering Abraham". So please don't get con- 
fused over this Abraham business. 


Now Abraham 2nd, my grandfather, was a young man, 
youngest of the family, and he lived here in Wenham and 
worked at various places. At one time he worked on a farm 
where Beverly Hospital now stands. After the chores were 
done Sunday morning he would walk back home to do the chores. 
In other words, walking was a common article. He kept this 
up till about 1828 when he married AugustaEdwards. Then he 
went back and bought part of the old farm in New Boston and 
stayed there for about five to seven years. In the mean- 
time his mother had the oversight and income of that part 
of the farm that was not occupied by her daughter, Mary 
Thorn Dodge. 


The next we know is that Abraham in his record says, 
"In 1835 I built my first barn. Issichar Andrews, in New 
Boston, hewed it and I drawed the frame down, and the whole 
barn-hewing and framing, and the whole barn cost me $19.25 
labor at $1.00 a day. Drawing and building the stone posts 
for supports was $156.83, making the total cost of the barn 
$176.08." He also says, "Edmund Batchelder did the work... 
The winter of 1834 and 35 I drove an ox team from New Boston 
six times: November 10th, December 15th, January 5th, 
February llth, March 28th, and moved down to Wenham by ox 
team, walking all the way, a distance of 130 miles." 


He built my present house in 1836 at a cost of $300, 
cost of labor and stock $116.17. These figures may sound 
strange and odd to you, but Edmund Batchelder, William Lake- 
man, Daniel Wood and others did the work, also Deacon Dodge, 
a prominent member of the Congregational Church. Later the 
addition was put onto my original house which is now my 
kitchen and a room upstairs. 


"In 1841 I built my shed and to dig the bank which 
John Foggarty did and to find everything even to the lock 
on the door was $149.55." That is the long shed about 70 
feet that separates my two barns. "And I built my largest 
barn, and Edmund Batchelder did the job." That was the 
barn struck by lightning the 10th day of July 1905 and burnt. 


Now we have Grandfather located back in Wenham and it 
is interesting to go back and pick up some of his records 
because as a farmer he lived a typical farm life, which 
includes a day's work. The chores before and after were a 
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minor article although they took about two hours a day. A 

day's work was from daylight to dark. In other words, that 
meant they were getting up from 4:00 to 4:30, cared for the 
cows, had breakfast, and were ready at 7:00 to go out for a 
day's work. Following this schedule you would not get back 
to do the chores at night until 6:00 p.m. The chores were 

done regardless of how you felt. 


At that time labor was cheap. You could hire a man in 
the winter months because the days were short. He was ex= 
pected to get only from $8.00 to $12.00 a month and his 
board, but during the summer when the days were longer they 
were so generous they gave him from $18 to $20 a month, 
while if you hired outside help, very few of them ever got 
over a dollar a day. Once in a while it would be $1.25. 


Now for the general line of business. At that time 
hard coal had not come into the market, therefore they used 
cord wood, cut by wood choppers, who were paid at the rate 

from 75¢.to $1.00 a cord and boarded themselves. This 
hauled home and peddled around town in small lots, half 
rd or so to a load for $5.00 for soft and $6.00 for the 

I can give you a list of something over twelve dif- 

t+ wood lots that I remember the names of. There was 


As the coming of hard coal put the sale of wood out of 
cusiness, then Grandfather had to resort to something more 
zcrofitable which was hay and fruit, and that is why he had 
three barns, because if he didn't sell the hay all one 

it was just as good as money in the bank for the next 
. Hay sold for Bre to $20 a ton in the barn, a price 
~ practically never changed, and at times it was sold to 
1 dealers here in Wenham or Hamilton, and at other times 
auled it by ox team either to Lynn or Marblehead. Today 
hould like to have one of you people take an ox team with 
two ton of hay and go to Lynn through the city of Salem. I 
don't see how they did it but it was done. 


And with the coming of the increased demand for hay, 
improve the farm, and with the coming of the mowing 
ine which meant that they needed smoother ground, a 
able sum was spent. I have today three distinct systems 
of tile drains that drain my yard - all into Miles River at 
three different sources. They run anywhere from 1500 to 
2800 feet in length for the main drains with the side drains 
put in approximately every 40 feet. Those drain tiles were 
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made in Exeter - came to Danvers by the railroad - and were 
hauled from Danvers home by ox team. 


Oxen had been in demand but with the coming of the 
mowing machine that saw in a way the end of oxen for labor 
because you could not drive your oxen and handle your machine 
as handily as you could a team of horses. Now to go back to 
your oxen. I have told this to some of you before but it 
will bear repeating. On one occasion Grandfather needed a 
yoke of younger cattle - he usually had two yokes. The 
younger they were, the quicker they were, and as they grew 
older they slowed down because of the increasing weight, 
but you bought them at the price of beef when they were 
young and light, and sold them at the price of beef five 
or six years later and you had the benefit of their work. 

In the meantime their weight increased and they were worth 
more when you sold than when you bought them. Now on one 
occasion he left home in the morning - I don't know what 
time - went to Brighton, picked out a yoke of cattle to suit 
him, got a bite of something for dinner, and walked them 
home and had them in his pasture before sunset, a distance 
of about thirty miles. Another time he went to Brighton, 
could not find what he wanted but evidently got track of a 
possible trade, so the next morning he took my father, a 
young man, and by train went to Greenland, New Hampshire, 
where he purchased a yoke of oxen for $145. My father 
started with the cattle over the road for Wenham, and Grand- 
father took the train and came back to Wenham - hitched up 

a horse = and started back till he met my father with the 
oxen. There they changed the program. My father drove 

the horse back home and Grandfather stayed with the oxen. 
The mileage I hesitate to think of, but people today don't 
know what walking is. 


While in the process of farm procedure, commercial 
fertilizer had not come on the market, therefore what 
fertilizer was made at home was carefully saved and used. 
Besides that, he bought tan ashes from the various tanner- 
ies in Peabody and North Salem for seven to eight cents 4 
bushel and would haul forty to fifty bushels per load. 
Along with that, after haying, when the meadow was dry and 
the rush of work was somewhat over, John Foggarty, the 
hired man, or whoever worked for him, would go over into 
the meadows and throw out several cords of meadow mud. 
There it would drain out and in the winter after the meadow 
was frozen they would have a chance to haul it home, and up 
on the hill not far from my barn they made a ring of meadow 
mud. A John Lovett living on Saw Mill Hill down in Glouces- 
ter would deliver for the price of hauling, two horse loads 
of fish heads and trimmings which were dumped in the center 
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and covered with this meadow mud. There it would stand over 
winter and decay, and in the spring, while the frost was 
coming out, and they could not do anything else, it was thrown 
over and mixed up, and was our supply of fertilizer, a source 
altogether forgotten as of today. 


Among other things, he got interested in the fruit busi- 
ness because the different parts of my farm, with the dif- 
ferent owners, show more or less apple trees scattered all 
over creation, and the field beside my house was full of 
apple trees of all kinds and colors, grown primarily for 
cider, and later grafted. At one of those gatherings of 
the family on Saturday night that I mentioned before, they 
were sampling various kinds of apples, and one kind in par- 
ticular was judged to be the best, so Grandfather drove out 
to Wilmington with expectations of getting cuttings from the 
original tree which incidentally was know in the area as the 
Pecker Apple simply because it was an old tree with a wood- 
pecker hole in it. From that some cuttings had been grafted 
into another tree from which Grandfather got his cuttings. 


Now the history of that apple is as old as the Middle- 
sex Canal because one of the surveyors by the name of Thomp- 
son, in the precess of survey work on the Canal, discovered 
these apples down in the back pasture and handed some of 
them to the head engineer who took them home, and over the 
weekend he passed them along to some of his friends and they 
enjoyed them as did everybody else. They inquired what the 
me was. He said, "I don't know, they were down in Mr. 
11's pasture, and there is where I got them." They said, 
"why don't you put them on the market and name them for 
yourself?" He was Leon Baldwin and that was the start of 
the Baldwin apple. Now Abraham started a nursery here at 
home and he raised what trees he wanted for himself and 
ed the stalks as necessary for grafting over these old 
ees previously mentioned, and the field back of my house 
sy is known as Grafted Hill]. As the trees grew he set 
an orchard directly in front of my house in rows forty 
= apart with peach trees between because they would come 
bearing and yield profit while the apple trees were 
ng. On one occasion he had a load of peaches and 
rted for Manchester and Rockport, and in the area some-~ 
re along the road he drove into a brook beside the way to 
z the horse have a drink and along came a young boy on his 
ot o school who said, "Say, old man, if I stand on my head 
22t brook can you give me a peach?" and he got the peach. 
} ne of the apple trees grew enormous in size and on one 
2 cular season he made a note that he picked 25 barrels 
from it, not counting any that might be under it. While 
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he was doing all of this he was selling trees locally, 
and on one or more occasions he made a note that he went 
to Rockport delivering trees. 


Now it is the unexpected that always happens, and 
one night in 1870 while Grandfather and family were eating 
supper Betsy Dodge, the wife of Simeon Dodge, then living 
in the house located near the entrance to the estate now 
of Louis Cabot, came running up the hill to grandfather's 
place and said, "I- want you to come and help me. The barn 
has blown down and the horse is in it, and the old barn up 
the road has gone with it." Both barns were on Grandfather 
Dodge's side of Larch Row. The one opposite where Simeon: 
Dodge was living, belonged half to my great-grandfather who 
lived in what is now called the Burnham House*, and the 
other half to his brother. In other words, about 6 o'clock 
that night a small cyclone came across Wenham Pond, across 
my property and blew down my grandfather's barn, took part 
of it, at least, and carried it onto the hill where Freder- 
ick Ayer'ts house is now, and finally the thing died out 
down in Essex Woods. 


Following that, during the winter, Grandfather went 
+o work and cut lumber = several forty foot sticks, mind 
you = that came from Turkey Island, and they were hauled 
home, and hewed there by the road. On one occasion he got 
hung up on the railroad track because lack of snow broke 
part of his outfit, so he unhooked his oxen, drove up to 
his barn, now mine, to get what was necessary for repairs, 
and while he was gone, along came a freight train and by 
he time he got back to the sled the conductor said he had 
good mind to bump into it and push it off. So my grand- 
ther turned around and said, "If that is the way you feel 
ut it, go to it.” When they found he meant business they 
d, "Old man, came back and we will help you if need be." 
ertheless the trainmen did nothing. 


Now in the process of this general farming among other 
sglable crops was rye. Often there was anywhere from 80 to 
bushels per year, which sold from 80¢ to $1.00 a bushel, 
i the straw was worth as much as hay because it was used 
for fancy bedding. 


4 young boy, a Negro called Nigger Jack, had worked at 
andfather's farm, grew up, went back to Lynn and got a 
in a stable, and on one occasion came to Wenham and 

t a load of straw. He drove to Lynn, stopped at cer- 
houses and said, "I have some nice straw. Don't you 
your straw bed tick filled?" "Well," the lady said, 
would like to have a new bed made, but I don't know what 
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to do with the old straw," and Jack said, "You leave it to 
me. That is part of my business." So he would take the 
tick out, dump the old straw on the back of the load and 
fill the bed tick from the other end of the cart, drive 
along to the next house, repeat the same story, dump on 
the one end and fill from the other. He filled beds for 

a period during the day and at the close of the day's busi- 
ness he still had a load of straw to sell. 


At one time Jack was helping Grandfather plow on the 
hill where the Jeffers* and the Crehores now live and they 
turned up a stone about four inches wide and thick and some- 
thing like three feet or better in length. Jack said, 
"Abraham, you save that. I want it for a gravestone, be=- 
cause I'il never have one any better." I still have the 
stone. Jack never came for it. 


There is a story that one time when Grandmother was 
preserving citron melons, Jack came in, stood and watched 
ner a few minutes, then said, "If you put enough. stuff 
with me I might amount to something, too." 


To give you an idea of what things cost at that time 
and how they used them, I will quote from a list of supplies 
furnished by my grandfather to his mother Mary, the widow 
of Jacob Dodge, Jr., of whom he apparently had the caree 
In 1848 the record reports 8 lbs. of molasses sugar, 6L¢ 
2 gallon of molasses, 25¢; 6 lbs. coffee, 4.2¢; a barrel of 
flour, $6.70; 3 lbs. raisins, 24¢; 2 1b. tea was 25¢; & of 
some kind of spice, 24¢; and % 1b. of cinnamon was hide 
She also had two chickens, 65¢, and another time she 
ought she would have a change so she had a turkey for 
6k, Later she had 31 lbs. of beef at 8¢ per 1b. or $2.48; 
3 dozen oranges, 18¢; 4% dozen nutmegs, 8¢; 4 bushel of 
indian meal, 37¢; 2 quarts oil, 57¢; pair shoes, $1.50. 


At that time she owned four acres of woodland up in 
chester, of which part is now occupied by the intersec- 
n of Pine Street and Route 128 that I sold at the time 
she road was built. The tax on that four acres for one 
year was 36¢. These prices are almost unbelievable but 
nevertheless they are actual facts. I have not cooked up 
thing for the sake of talking. Everything I have told 
is actual fact, and so the story goes. 


— 


Abraham Dodge worked hard and from time to time he 
was unwell. That was a word common with him. Whether he 
i a cold or what I do not know, but from time to time he 
was unwell. He lived to be 83 years old and died in 1887. 


| I am told that he made a promise to me that he never 
fulfilled. When I was a youngster I was the proud owner of 
E a little red wool dog - why red, I don't know. They say I 
fe was promised that when the ducks ate up the snow he would 
| take me and the dog and go over in Cat Swamp and hunt rab- 
bits. And that is my last remembrance of anything that he 
had to do with as far as I am concerned. 


Now you have heard the story of how Wenham has changed. 
Please remember that it is still changing, and as that poem 
goes: 


"We build like coral grave on grave 
Alike come Joy and Sorrow, 
And where our vanguard rests today 


Our rear guard camps tomorrow." 


| 
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CENTER OF WENHAM AS REMEMBERED BY 
MR. BENJAMIN H. CONANT (b. 1843 - d. 1921) 


Benjamin Howe Conant was born in Wenham on Aprid. 21, 
1843, the son of Samuel Conant of Topsfield and Priscilla 
Howe of Ipswich. He lived in what is now the F. N. Keefe 
place on Main Street and became one of Wenham's notable 
figures. He had many activities, was Wenham's first 
librarian and held that post for thirty-seven years. His 
photography of almost every house and building in Wenham, 


as well as many of its people, is the reason we have such 


so 


fine collection of pictures of "Wenham as It Used to 
Look." 

This map (really more of a picture than a scaled map) 
was among the papers of the late Mrs. Edward B. Cole and 
wes traced by Mrs. Fred Ashworth from the original and 
unen redrawn in this form by Mr. Harold W. Boothroyd. 

The perspective sketch in the upper left hand corner 


an unidentified building. 
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